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have reached Paris.    I can assure you that my acts, in my
supposed state of madness, would be acts of wisdom on the part
of certain ambassadors.    I am, and shall continue to be, the
faithful servant of the King, but I am not, nor do I wish to be, the
sordid servant of certain nobles, his worthless varlets.    To those
who tell you that your son is a wild animal reared in the forests
of Burgundy or of Champagne (M. de Guerchy has already said
this to me), reply as I and my friend Jean Jacques do, that nature
treats all animals abandoned to her care with a certain predilec-
tion that seems to show how jealous she is of this right.    The
horse, the cat, the bull, and even tlie ass, should they become
ambassadors, are usually taller, of a more robust constitution,
more vigorous, stronger, and more courageous in forest-] and than
when living amongst us; they lose half these advantages in
becoming domesticated; and it might be said that all our con-
cern in well treating and feeding those animals, only tends to
degenerate them.    It is the same with man; in becoming social
and the slave of the great, or of those who ape to be so, he
becomes weak, timid, servile, and his inactive and effeminate
style of living suffices to unnerve his strength and courage. . .  .
As to my huge brother-in-law, Mr. Gorman,1 let him attend to
his own affairs in Paris, I do not need his advice or that of any
other person. . . . Let everybody mind his own business.    I
know my own affairs, not a soul in the world shall poke his nose
into them, or I will singe his moustache. . . .  Since you cannot
voter as birds do, as great ladies and great gentlemen do, I will
turn over to you, with great pleasure, my pension of 2,000 livres
on the privy purse, which, in addition to what you possess, will
enable you to live comfortably in some convent near Paris. . .  ,
If you wish to do what is best, remain quietly in your charming
retreat at Tonnerre, and do not return to Paris unless the Court
pays your travelling expenses in some surer way than it has
mine, and remember, that whether men praise or blame you,

1 Chevalier, or as lie was sometimes called Doctor, O'Grorman, related to
the Tliomond family, was married in 1757 to D'Eon's sister, whose dowry
was a valuable property in Burgundy, O'Conneli maintained lie had thereby
spoiled his pedigree. Roche, who was well acquainted with, him, describes
his stature as exceeding six fcet five inches. O'Gorman spent his lima in
genealogical studies, when not more profitably' employed in Ireland, sellio^
the produce of hid wife's vineyards.